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To the Rev. Mr. PALMER. 


Dear SIR, 
OU, as I foretold, have thought pro- 
1 per to reply to my letter, and, as I ſuſ- 
peed, circumſtances have determined me to 
write you a ſecond letter; and my motives 
have, I ſuppoſe, been the ſame with thoſe. 
that determined you to reply to the firſt. 

For I by no means think your reply to be 
ſatisfactory, and I am willing to try whe- 
ther I cannot convince you, or at leaſt 
our readers, that this opinion is well 

founded. 53 Vin apts.” « 
| B | Your 
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Your treatiſe, I perceive, is deemed to con. | 
tain the ſtrength of the cauſe. you have 
eſpouſed ; and I think I ſhould do wrong to 
ſhrink from the diſcuſſion, while I have 
any hope of prevailing upon a perſon fo 
fully equal to it, to canvaſs it with me, and 
while I think there is any reaſonable prof. 
pect, that, by continuing a friendly contro- 
verſy, any of the difficulties attending the | 
ſubje& may be cleared up. The queſtion 
before us is truely momentous, the argu- 
ments that decide in my favour I think to 
be very plain, your objections appear to me 
to admit of ſufficiently eaſy anſwers z and, 
in my opinion; it is nothing but imaginary 
conſequences, or ſuch as ate groſsly miſun- 
derſtood, at which the mind of * man 
can revolt. 


Tou, who know me pretty well, will not 
fay that I would flur over a difficulty by 
which I was really preſſed; and arrogant as 
you may ſuppoſe me to be, you will think 
me ſincere, and that 25 confidence is de- 
| | rived 
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rived from a full perſuaſion, well or ill 
founded, on a ſubject which I have long 
conſidered, and with reſpect to which J have 
formed ſo deliberate and decided a judge- 


ment. 


I ſhall divide my preſent letter, as I did 
my former, into diſtin heads, and ſhall 
diſcuſs them in what appears to me to be 
their moſt natural order. I with you had 


divided your Appendix in the ſame manner, 


as it contributes much to perſpicuity, and 
relieves the attention of the reader. 


B 2 SECTION I. 
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you aſſert on the occaſion, in my opinion, 
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SECTION T1. 
Of the ſtating of the Queſtion. 


OU complain of me for having miſre- 
preſented your meaning, when what 


confirms my repreſentation. I ſaid that you 
ſuppoſed the mind capable of determining 
contrary to any motive whatever, or, as I af- 
terwards expreſs it, either without, or con- 
trary to motives. You reply, p. 24, I ne- 
ce ver ſaid, or ſuppoſed, that a rational being 
* can act without any motive, good or 
% bad; but the moſt that I ever ſaid was, 
e that, in the very ſame circumſtances, in 
* which the choice, or determination of 
* the mind, was directed to one object of 


* purſuit, it might have brought itſelf to 


& will or determine on the > rag of a 
* different and contrary one,” 


Now 
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Now where is the real difference between 
my ſtating of the caſe and yours? You ſay 
you make choice of one object of purſuit, 
for which, by your preſent confeſſion, you 
muſt have had /me motive; and yet might 
have taken a different and contrary one. 
But how could you do this, without act- 
ing againſt the motives which led you to 
prefer the other? If you admit that we ne- 
ver act but with the ftronge/t motives, as 
well as never without me motive (and 
one of theſe ſeems to be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the other) you muſt, in this caſe, 
have acted againſt the ſtrongeſt motive. And, 
if for this poſſible determination there was 
no motive at all (and if it was overbalanced 
by other motives, it was, in fact, no mo- 
tive at all) you muſt have acted wit bout any 
motive for what, you did, as well as againſt 
motives to the 2 Ip 


* Beſides, what i is whe boaſted power of fol 
determination, if the mind cannot actually 
determine itſelf without any motive at all, 

| B 3 or 
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6 
or contrary to any motives, at pleaſure. -. If 
this be not the caſe, it is very improperly | 


called nb mme 


SECTION: * ON 


Of CTA Av, or Vnrvencatiry, as 
... the Ground of concluding that any. T. Thing 
is NECESSARY. 


; 


F 
3 . + 7 


P. order to Mew that the diftin&tion * 
tween certainty and neceſſity, on which 
you and others lay ſo much ftrels, is nothing 


to your purpoſe, I obſerved that all that we 


mean by neceſſity, in any caſe, is the cauſe 


| of certainty, or of univerfality; and that 


this i 18 applicable to thin g8 corporeal or men- 
tal, without diſtinction; that the reaſon, 
and the only reaſon, why "we ſay a ſtone 
falls to the ground neceſſarily, 1 is that it con- 


| Pantly and univerſally does fo; and there- 
fore that, if the determination of the mind 


be Ag eren to Motives, the dif- 


50 ference 
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ference as 1 ſaid p. 23, cannot be in the 
reality, but in the ind of the neceſſity. 
FThe neceſſity muſt be equally. ſtrict and 
6 abſolute 1 in both caſes, let the cauſes of 
« the neceſlity by ever ſo different.” 5 


This argument I ſaid you had not 
given ſufficient attention to. But you now 
tell me, p. 7, You were ſo far from over- 
« looking it, that you regarded it as the 
* baſis on which my argument for the ne- 
6c ceflary determination of the mind reſted, 
« but that you conſidered, p. 8. s that 
cc what you had inſiſted on to eſtabliſh the 
4 diſtinction between phyſical and moral 
_ © neceſſity, as really replying to this very 
argument, and you. Lond me to p. 49. 
& c. of your treatiſe. 684 1 
za of ** 
Now I have e * over thats 
pages, but I am very far from finding in 
them any thing to juſtify your reference. 
Becauſe, admitting the diſtinction you con- 
tend for eg phy/ical and moral neceſ- 
B 4 ſity, 
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fity, ſtill it is a neceſſity; and if neceſſity 
have any meaning at all, it is that, while 
the las of nature are what they are, the 
event denominated neceſſary «well not have 
been otherwi __ : 


You ay: p- go, „We may multiply en ever 
<« ſs many other cauſes, or circumſtances, 
« concurring with and leading to the choice 
* that is made, it is plain they can only 
operate as moral, not as phyſical cauſes.” 
But to what purpoſe is the diſtinction of 
phyſical and moral, if they be real cauſes, 
| when all real cauſes muſt, in given circum- 

. | Og: real and eee effects? 

216 1 wy may be,” you "Ir 4 occaſions, 
* or grounds, of determination, but they 
6 do not form, or neceſſitate the determi- 
e nation.“ I will allow your language; 
but if, in fact, the mind never dves deter- 
mine otherwiſe than according to theſe ſame 
matives, occaftons, ' or grounds, there is no- 
thing in any rereived mode of reaſoning 
> Q that 
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that will juſtify you in faying, that the 
mind, even could, in thoſe circumſtances, 
have determined otherwiſe, or that, ac- 
cording to the preſent laws of nature 
reſpecting the mind, the determination was 
not, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
neceſſary. For there cannot be any evidence 
of the exiſtence of a e indepen ndent of 
its known _ 3 


8 "i n N | y rei * 


1 
„. „ * . hw SR R + * 


In What manner 288 we prove the exiſt- 
ence of all powers but by their actual operu- 
tion? Giye me, in the whole compaſs of 
nature, any other caſe fimilar to this of your 
ſelf determining power, that is, a caſe in, 2 
which we admit a real power without hav- 
ing ever ſeen its effetFs... All our rules of 
reaſoning in philoſophy would be violated : 
by ſuch a proceeding. Efedts are the only - 
evidences ,of powers, or cauſes ;_ and the 

immediate conſequence of this is, that if 
no event ever does take place, we can have 
no reaſon to believe that it can take place. 
This ii is as er applicable to the caſe be- 
| fore 
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fore 12 as any whatever, Produce a caſe in 
which the mind indiſputably determines it. 
fir without, any motive whatever, and then, 
| but then only, ſhall. I admit that motives 
have no neceſſary mie over its Se 
mination. i Zo 


1 muſt ſill maintain, - = ther that you 
—— given no anſwer at all to my argument 


for the doctrine of neceſſity, as inferred from 
the conkiferation of ae and Anfverſa- 


vos UW I-34 


lit 
: g * , | 17 * | 1 «> 4 T% TY a0 we 
me 2 ; Tv L 6:54 354 11 0 10 r AY AF we Hh 


These b. 1 repeat it, In the fame pro. 
priety in Calling the . Vetertihallöns of the 
mind, as there is in Calling the falling of 
a ſtone,” Reeeſary. It is not the 1955 law, 
or power, in nature, that cauſes both, and 
therefote they may be diſtinguiſhed by 
What names you pleaſe; but they equally 
enfure the event; and the courſe of nature 
muſt be changed before the reſults, in 
either caſe, 'can BE otherwiſe than they "are 
obſerved to be. pings: ag 


© A A; Apyanr at 
29 "37 oj oy SY» <4 190 * 
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| * . 

SECTION, 11. 1 1 
oY the 0 onſequence 7 admitting the C ER- + 
e- +4 239% 

.TAIN IF * Nfg eri. W 
1:09 not if! 1::915g} novin 


| Har you Wie to 1 rwe 
oy -/ conterning certainty, and the ſeveral 
Aitinctions of it, is ſo mani feſtly unſatisfac- 
tory, that Imuſt begleave to recall your atten- 
tion to the argument. I aſſerted that if the | 
determination of the mind be, in any proper 
ſenſe of the word, certain, all the ſame 
con ſequences, even the very frightful ones 
that you deſcribe, will follow, juſt as 
on the ſuppoſition of its being neceſſary ; 
for that, in this caſe, the two words can- 
not but mean lee 10 75 ſame n hui 


* * 
4 F | : + » 4.45 4 % 
* . b #4 t ? * 1 i# 


Tou e e $29, £* that mos 
16 "0 certainty” may be a m though 


© not 
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« not phyſical,” and, p. 8, that certainty 
« js as different as the different cauſes or 
% occaſions of it,” Now I really can- 
not ſee what theſe differences (which 
I will admit to be as many as you 
pleaſe) can ſignify; if, as you allow, the 
reſult, is invariably the ſame. This is 
certainly a caſe to which you cannot have 
given ſufficient attention, or you could not 
treat it ſo lightly as you do. I ſhall, therefore 
open, and expand it a little for you, to 
give you. an opportunity of ſeeing more 
diſtinctly what it is that you 4% admit, when 
you allow, under whatever diſtinction you 
pleaſe, that the determination. of the mind 
is certain, or, in other words, de efunite in 


definite circumſtances. 3 5 


** . 
21 » 


\ 1 2 you muſt allow, is born 
with a certain conſtitution of body and 
mind, intirely independent of his own 
choice. The circumſtances in which he is 
born, with reſpect to country, parents, 


education, and advantages or diſadvantages 
6 85 © of 
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of all kinds, are, likewiſe altogether in- 
dependent of himſelf. It is no matter 
when, you ſay, that bis firſt proper volition 
takes place, for you muſt admitit is, in cer- 
tain definite circumſtances, independent of 
himſelf. His determination, therefore, be- 
ing by the hypotheſis, certain, or definite in 
thoſe circumſtances, whatever it be, it 
brings him into other, but definite, circum- 
ſtances; whether foreſeen or unforeſeen 
by himſelf depends upon his judgment or 
ſagacity. In theſe new circumſtances, he 
makes another definite choice, or de- 
termination, concerning the new objects 
that are now before him; and this new 
determination brings him into other new 
circumſtances. And thus his whole life 
paſſes in a conſtant ſucceſſion of circum- 
flances and determinations, all inſeparably 
connected, till you come to the laſt de- 
termination of all, immediately preceed- 


ing the extinction of all his powers by 
death. | 


Now it is obvious to aſk, if all this 
be really certain, one thing ſtrictly depend- 
ing 
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ing upon another, b that there is never 
known to be any variatfon from it, in 
what does it, or can it, differ from what is 
contended for by the neceſfarian. If I know 
my own principles, it is all that 1 want, 
call it by what name you pleaſe. You 
happen to like the word certain, whereas 
I prefer the word neceſſary ; but our ideas 
muſt be the very ſame. We both chalk 
out a definite path for every man to- walk 
in, from the commencement of his life to 
the termination of it. The path is the 
ſame, drawn by the ſame line, and by the 
fame rule. It is a path that you admit 
no man ever gets out of; and this, I do 
aſſure you, is all that I mean, if I know 
my own meaning, when I fay he never can 
get out of it: for the laws of his na- 
ture muſt be changed, ſo that his deter- 
minations muſt (contrary to the preſent 
hypotheſis) not be definite in definite cir- 
cumſtances, before he can get out of it, 


from his birth to his death. 


- But 
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But you ſay, p. 9, the power of agency 
« {till remains, if the certainty with which 
er he acts be only a moral certainty, where= 
« as by that which is phyfcal it is deſtroy- 
% ed. But if you reflect a moment, you 
will perceive, that this is inconſiſtent with 
what you juſt before granted. Becauſe if, 
in any caſe, the determination might haut 
been otherwiſe than it is, it would not 
have been certain, but contingent. Cer- 
tainty undoubtedly excludes all pofible va- 
riety, for that implies uncertainty. Beſides, 
as I obſerved before, and I cannot repeat it 
too often, till I enſure your attention to it, 
what proof or evidence can you produce of 
the reality or exiſtence of any power, that 
is never exerted. If, therefore, you allow 
that all determinations whatever are certain, 
being directed by motives, what evidence 
can there be of a Powe to act e to 
motives? Fw | 


How unreafonable, then; is it to reply, 
as you do, p. 13, to your child“ Do not 
| | 1 | 225 you, 
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«© you, my ſon, ſee a vaſt difference between 
« determining yourſelf, call it certainly, 
«« if you pleaſe, and being neceſſarily deter- 
6 mined by ſomething elſe.” Becauſe 
knowing the ab/o/ute certainty (though not 

neceſſity) of his determination, in the cir- 
cumſtances in which you placed him, you 
ſhould not have placed him in them, un- 
leſs you really choſe that he ſhould make the 
determination that you knew he certainly 


would make; and therefore, on your own 


maxims, you would do wrong to b/ame, or 
puniſb him. 


Lou aſk him whether he was not con- 
te ſcious he had a power of refuſing the 
« apples; whereas, by your own conceſ- 
ſion, that power could not poſſibly be exert- 
el, ſo as to be of any «ſe to him, but en the 

ſuppoſition of what you previouſly knew 
did not exiſt, viz. a diſterent diſpaſition of mind, 


in conſequence of which his love of apples 


would have been leſs, or his fear of puniſn- 


ment greater, than you 4zew it to be. 
SECTION IV. 
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8 ECO π n . 


Of the ſuppoſed ConsciousNEss.0t 
| LIBER T. 


12 you to attend to the phenomena 

of human nature, to conſider whether 
it be not a fact, that human volitions depend 
upon thè previous diſpoſition of their minds 
and the circumſtances in which they are 
placed, in order to determine whether their 
volitions are not invariably according to thoſe 
circumſtances; and therefore whether, in 
propriety of language, it ſhould not be ſaid 
that they are always, and neceſſarily, de- 
termined by thoſe circumſtances, or motives. 
You reply, p. 22, if the phenomena of 
„human nature are to determine the queſ- 
tion, we muſt certainly include the 
* whole Phenomena, one of which i is, that 


co 6 let 


S 
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let actions be ever ſo definite in definite 
“ circumſtances, they are ſtill conſcious 
of having it in their power to deter- 
mine otherwiſe than they actually did,” 
now I am ſurpriſed that you ſhould not have 
been aware, that this is directly inconfiſtent 
with your own ſuppoſition, viz. the deter- 
mination being definite; for if it might 
have been otherwiſe, it would have been 
indefinite. No man can be conſcious of an 
impolſibility. If, therefore, the real phe- 
nomena, excluſive of all pretended conſci- 
ouſneſs, are in favour of our volitions being 
definite, all paſibility of their being inde- 
finite is neceſſarily excluded; ſo that they 
could not have been different from what 
they actually are, in any given circum- 
ſtances. 


Beſides, reflect a little what is it of which 
we car be conſcious; for conſciouſneſs has 
its limits, as well as other things. It is 
not that, with the ſame diſpoſition of mind 
and in the ſame circumſtances, the deter- 
| mination 
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mination might have been different. This 
is a manifeſt fallacy. All that, in the nature 
of things, we can be conſcious of, is that had 
we been differently diſpoſed, we might have 
acted differently; that nothing but our 
own 2/1, or pleaſure, prevented our acting 
differently; which you know is not at all 
contrary to any thing contended for by 
neceſſarians. Conſider particularly my 
Additional Illuſtrations, p. 286, &c. 


CREE Ws 


07 the Di Herence between the W1LL 1688 the 
1 


1 the paſſage to which you have now 


referred me, in your former treatiſe, p. 50, 


you lay great ſtreſs on the eſſential differ- 


ence between the nature of the vil, and 
that of the judgment. © The will, you ſay, 
C 2 * implies 


20 - 
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implies, in its very nature, a freedom 
from all controlling neceſſary influence. 
It is the power of ei, determination be- 
longing to an agent, the phyſical inde- 
pendency of which on any thing foreign 
to itſelf makes it to be what it is, or 
conſtitutes its very eſſence. The differ- 
ent mode of operation belonging to the 
will,” p. 52, as diſtinct from the 
other faculties of the mind, ariſes out 
of its different nature. The will is an 
independent, active principle, or faculty. 
The other faculties are dependent and 
merely paſſive, &c.“ 


Now 1 rather wonder that, in all tais 
loftineſs of language, you ſhould not have 


perceived, that you are taking for granted 
the very thing in diſpute. If we judge of 


the powers and faculties of man by his 
actions (and what can we reaſon but from 
what we know } we muſt conclude that he 
is not poſſeſſed of any ſuch faculty as you 
deſcribe. On the contrary, we ſee all men 


w- without 


— 
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without exception, driven to and fro, juſt 
as their circumſtances and motives impel 
them, without ever once exerting (as far 
as appears) a fingle act of proper /elf de- 
termination. In all caſes of ſufficient mag- 
nitude, and in which there is ſufficient op- 
portunity given us to examine them, we 
ſee very plainly, that men are actuated by 
very determinate motives; and we are here, 
as in other ſimilar caſes, authorized to 
judge of obſcure caſes by thoſe which are 
more diſtin and evident, of the ſame kind. 


Beſides, ſo far am I from perceiving any 
ſuch eſſential d5ference as you deſcribe be- 
tween the will and the judgment, that I 
perceive a remarkable reſemblance between 
them, and in that very reſpect in which 
you ſtate them to differ the moſt. Does 
the judgment decide according to the ap- 
pearance of objects? So does the will; and 
if we conſult fact, in no other way; inſo- 
much, that the will itſelf, excluſive of the 
actions, or motions, that follow the will, may 

C43 oa! 
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not be improperly called a particular judge 
ment, deciding on the preferableneſs of ob- 
jects, according to their appearances, which 
are often very deceitful. F or, judging by 
whatever ru/e you pleaſe, whatever objec, 
at the moment of determination, appears 
preferable, that we always chuſe. If, there- 
fore, as I have ſaid before, there be a 
power of ſelf determination in the will, I 
I ſhould expect to find the ſame in the 
judgment alſo, and if you will diſtinguiſh 
them, in the judgment preferably to the 
will; if that may be called judgment which 
decides, tho' concerning the preferableneſs of 
objects. And there is no reaſon why this 
ſhould not be the province of judgment, 
properly ſo called, as well as that of decid- 
ing concerning the truth of objects. 


You object to the concluſiveneſs of my 
reaſoning, p. 18, to prove that from one 
of your arguments it would follow that 
judgment and volition were the ſame thing, 


and the ſame with the circulation of the 
5 ; Blood, 
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Blood, &c. ſuppoſing that it goes on the idea 
of judgment being an act of the mind, only 
in the popular ſenſe of the word. Now I 
will ſhew you that my inference was truly 
drawn, independent of any ſuch definition 
of the word, as will appear by leaving out 
the word ac altogether. You will then ſay, 
p. 80, © Can that be truly ſaid to be my 
« volition, Which is produced by ſometbing 
« over which I had no power. On that 
ground, every thing that takes place in 
„my body, as well as in my mind, may, 
*« with equal propriety, be called my vo- 
lition; and ſo the circulation of the blood, 
and the pulſation of the heart, may, with 
equal reaſon, be called my volitions.“ 


The medium of your proof, or the mid- 
ale term in your ſyllogiſm, is not an at, 
but ſomething over which we have no power. 
But, though the circulation of the blood, &c. 
ſhould, upon the doctrine of neceſlity, agree 
with volition, in being a thing over which 
we have no power, it does not, in that 


4 e 
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reſpect, agree with volition only, but with 
judgment alſo, and every a affection of 
the mind. 


I may perhaps make the inconcluſiveneſs 
of your argument more apparent, by reduc= _ 
ing it to the form of a /j/logiſm, and framing 
another exactly ſimilar to it. Your argument 
will then ſtand as follows.“ According to 
* the neceſſarians, 


 « Volition is a thing over which a man 
5 has no power. 

« But the pulſation of the heart is a 
thing over which a man has no 
power. 

Ergo, The pulſation of the —_— ia 

volition.” 


A ſyllogiſm exactly parallel to du of 
yours is the following : | ; 


A gooſe is an animal that has two feet. 

But A man is an animal that has two 
feet. 

n A man is a gooſe. 


But 
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J am ſorry to have occaſion to recall 
to your attention the firſt principles of 
logick, but it is plain you had over- 
looked them, when you thought you had 
reduced the neceſſarian to acknowledge that, 
on his principles, the circulation of the blood, 
and the pulſation of the heart, muſt be termed 
volitions. You meant to turn our princi- 
ples into ridicule, and muſt take the con- 
ſequence if the ridicule rebound upon your- 
ſelf. You certainly had the merit of 
attempting ſomething new in this, but 
there is always ſome hazard in ae 
novelties. 


SECTION VI. 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the Argument from the ſuppoſed Coxsk- 
QUENCES of the Doctrine of Neceſity. 


Wo my objection to your reaſoning 
| from the conſequences of the doctrine 
of neceſſity, you reply, p. 4, There are con- 
te ſequences that ſeem greatly to out weigh 
& all ſpeculative reaſonings of every fort 
% which can be thought of, and incon- 
« teſtably prove that the doctrine which 
tc ſuch conſequences attend is not and 
% cannot be, true.” You add, that Dr. 
Watts recommends the mode of arguing 
from conſequences, and that I myſelf have 
adopted it. 


Now this, fir, you do without making 
proper ditions, which Dr. Watts, in 
I: 1 1 * 1 E the 
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the very paſſage which you have quoted, 
might have taught you to make. He ſays, 
that © the falſe propofition muſt be re- 
« futed by ſhewing that an evident fal/e- 
hood, or abſurdity, will follow from it,” 


which is the very thing that I did, when 
8 


I ſhewed that, in conſequence of ad- 
mitting your doctrine of liberty, you muſt 
ſuppole that efefs take place without ade- 
quate cauſes, and that the Divine Being 


could have no preſcience of human actions, 


which the ſcriptures every where ſuppoſe. 
On the other hand, the conſequences that 
you draw from the doctrine of neceſſity 
only relate to things that you diſibe, and 
abhor, and which have nothing to do with 
truth. 


Shew me that any falſehood, or abſur- 
dity, as Dr. Watts ſays, follows from the 
_ doctrine of neceſſity, and I ſhall not then 
ſay, that we mult acquieſce in it, and make the 
beſt we can of it. For it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible to acquieſce in an acknowledged 

| falſehood 
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falſchood, as we may in a thing that we 
merely cannot reliſ. With reſpect to al! 
things that merely exite diſguſt, beſides that 
it may be conceived, that the diſguſt may be 
ill founded (and in this caſe it appears to 
me to be manifeſtly ſo) it is well known 
that there are many truths, and valuable 
ones too, that are ungrateful, eſpecially at 


the firſt propoſal. 


Now I challenge you to ſhew that any 
proper ,/2/ſehood,” or abſurdity, will follow 
from the principles of neceſſity, a thing 
that I do pretend to with reſpect to the 
doctrine of liberty. And do not any more 
ſay, as you do now, p. 6, that ( it is in 
the ſame way of realgning with that 
© which I have uſed,” that you have en- 
deavoured to ſupport the doctrine of li- 
berty, By this time, I hope, you ſee there 
is a great difference between the two caſes. 


SECTION VII. 


\- 
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SECTION VII. 


07 the Mok AL IxrLURNCE of the Doctrine 
of Neceſſity. 


OU complain, but very unjuſtly, of 
my mode of reaſoning, when I en- 
deavour to undermine all that you have urged 
on the ſubje& of the dangerous conſequences 
of the doctrine of neceflity. Your meaning, 
you ſay, p. 17, was ** that it tends to in- 
e diſpoſe a perſon for virtuous activity, 
« and ſelf command, but that you ſup- 


 * poſe the neceſſarian to be active enough 


* gratifying his irregular and vicious 
“ inclinations.” Now I had no doubt of 
your willingneſs to make a diſtinction in 
this caſe, that is, to make the neceſſarian 
indolent to good, and at the fame time a&ive 


6 to 


* 
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to evil; but nature, not being of the party, 
makes no ſuch diſtinction ; fo that the caſe 
you ſuppoſe is an impoſſibility, _ 


If the belief of the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity has any operation at all, either to ac- 
tivity, or inactivity, it mult reſpect all ends, 
or objects, as ſuch, and without diſtinction, 
whatever they be, and can never operate 
one way if a man's inclinations be virtu- 
ous and another way if they be vicious. If 
on the one hand, I believe that my ob- } 
je& will be accompliſhed, and my belief 
lead me to overlook all means, and therefore 
I give myſelf no trouble about it; or if, on 
the other, my belief of the neceſſary con- 
nection of means and ends be ſuch as that 
my exertions are redoubled ; ſtill theſe dif- 
ferent conſequences reſpe& all objects alike, 
and can never operate to the diſadvantage 
of virtue, but on the ſuppoſition that all 
neceſſarians, as ſuch, either are more indit- 
ferent to their own happineſs than other 
men, or have leſs knowledge of the neceſ- 
fary 
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ſary connection between virtue and happi- 
neſs. | 


If this was the caſe, ſurely you might, 
conſidering the length of time that has 
elapſed ſince the doctrine of neceſſity was 
firſt propoled by Mr. Hobbes, and even 


ſince it has been fully eſtabliſhed, as 1 
may ſay, by Dr. Hartley (and before my 


recollection, or yours, it had nume- 
rous advocates among men of letters) 


have been able to collect ſomething like 


Poſit e evidence ; and you certainly hon! 1 


not have raiſed all this outcry without ſome 
better foundation than your own ſuſpicious 
imagination. 


SECTION VIII. 
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Bog E [> T I 0 N VIII. 
1 22 22 


ye 1 catch, p. 27. at a Cu. 
| and as you think, an improper expreſ- 


ſion of mine, when I faid that © the origin 
& of action, or of ſelf. determination, is 
0 the ſame as the origin of the deity, con- 
1 cerning which we know nothing at all,” 
as if I really ſuppoſed the deity to Mon had 
an origin, or a beginning, Whereas, be- 
fides that you well know that I ſuppoſe, 
juſt as much as yourſelf, that the deiry is 
properly ancauſed, and conſequently had 2 
origin, and therefore that it could be no 
more than an inadvertent expreſſion that you 
had got hold of, Thave, in fact, ſaid the ſame 
Hiing in this very place, viz. that proper 
action, or ſelf determination, can have no 
beginning, becauſe it muſt have commenced 
with the deity, who had none. This triumph 
. 7-0 
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yours, of which you feem willing to mal 
ſo much, is, indeed premature. | 


If, in maintaining an opinion common to 
myſelf and Dr. Price, 1 thould have ſaid, 


that the commencement of the creation 


« was the ſame with that of the deity him- 
« ſe}f;” would not the obvious conſtruction 
have hoe. not that they both had a begin- 
ning, but that either of them had any? 
In this caſe, alſo, I am: juſt as far from in- 
timating, in the moſt diſtant manner, that 
it was even poſſible for the deity to have 
had any origin. I muſt ſay that this con- 


ſtruction of my words is very extraor- 


dinary. 


Vou charge me, p. 33» with having 


miſ-ſtated Dr. Price's: opinion on the ſub- 


ject of liberty, as well as your own ; but, 
though I. am not ſenſible of having made 


: any miſtake in this reſpect, it is not a point 
that I chooſe to diſcuſs with you, It is ſuf- 


_ ficient for oy preſent purpoſe, if I truly 
D ſtate, 
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ſtate, and fully refute, your opinion on the 
9 


Here you muſt give me leave to obſerve, 
that it was very improper, on ſeveral ac- 
counts, to add the name of Dr. Price to 
thoſe of Locke, Wollaſton, Clarke, and 
Foſter, as authorities in favour of the doc- 

trine of liberty, for whom I ought to have 
had a greater reverence. I alſo could muſ- 
ter up a liſt of very reſpectable authorities, 
ſuch as Collins, Leibnitz, Hutcheſon, Ed- 
wards, Hartley, &c. but, for obvious rea- 
ſons, I ſhould have choſen to have confined 
it to the dead, and ſhould have omitted the 
living, eſpecially the man with whom my 
antagoniſt had a public and truly amicable 
\ controverſy on the ſubject. Dr. Price, 
however, I am well perſuaded, believes that 
my reſpect for him is not leſs than yours, 
notwithſtanding I may imagine that his 
eye, though much ſtronger than mine, 1s 
not able to ſee through ſome little cloud 
that happens to hang between it and this 


1 ſubject. 
f Were 
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Were I to ſet about it, I ſhould not 
doubt but that, though I cannot fay nos 
turba ſumus, I could draw out a very decent 
liſt of Iiving authorities in favour of the 
doctrine of neceſſity, conſiſting of perſons 
whoſe ability, virtue, and I will add activity 
too, you would not queſtion. And were 
we to leave out thoſe who would not pre- 
tend to have properly /tudied the ſubject, 
and therefore could not be faid to give a 
vote, except by proxy, my liſt, among men 
of letters, might perhaps be not only as 

roſpectable, but even as numerous as yours. : 
But this is a queſtion that is not to be 
decided by vere or authority, but by argu- 
nent; and it is on this ground that Wwe are 


now engaged. r 
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SBOTION IX. 
75 eue, auto fo My. Pale. 
H US, Sir, I have Aline replied 
1 to every thing that I i imagine your- 
ſelf can think material in your Appendix, 
in which you ſay you have noticed 
«thoſe parts of my Letter to you which 
were deemed moſt material.” Now, as 
you would not have voluntarily undertaken 
the diſcuſſion of this argument with me, 
without having well weighed your force in 
it, and being determined to bring it to 
| ſomething more like a proper che; I hope 
that, notwithſtanding you ſay you ſhall 
now decline the controverſy,” you will, 
on. more mature conſideration, reſume it, 
and give me, as the Spectator pleaſantly 
- lays, mt Fei Words ef Richard Baxter. 1 
ſhall 


55 
mall therefore tell you what I think you 
have omitted, and what it behoved you 
more particularly to have replied to in my 
Letter. And, farther, to make tlie conti- 
nuation of the correſpondence more eaſy to 
: you, I ſhall ſtate thoſe matters in diſtinct 
| queries, to which, if you pleaſe, you may 
| reply in order. 
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To You had ſaid that a determination of 
the mind is not an effect without a cauſe, 
though it be not produced by any motiye, 
becauſe the /e/f-determining power itfelf is the 
cauſe. I replied, that, allowing this ſuppoſed 
power to be the cauſe of choice in general, 

it can no more be conſidered as the cauſe of 
any particular choice, than the motion of be 
air in general can be faid to be the cauſe 
of any particular wind; becauſe all winds 
are equally motions of the air, and there- 

fore, that there muſt he ſome farther" cauſe 
of any particular wind. I deſire you to 
point out the inſufficiency of this anfwer. 
This it the more behoves you to do, be- 
Dy > 
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cauſe it reſpects not the outworks, but the 
very mmoſt retreat of your doctrine of 
liberty, If you cannot defend yourſelf 
againſt this attack, you muſt ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Neceflity, with all its horrid 
conſequences, will enter in at the breach; 
and, you know that neceſſarians, though 
flothful to good, are active enough in miſ- 
chief, and give no quarter. 


That you ſhould ſay you had not paſſed 
over any thing of he argumentative kind in 
my Letter, which ſeemed to require a reply, 
and yet have overlooked this moſt material 
article, as well as many others, ſurpriſes 
me not a little. 


On this ſubject, I alſo beg you would 
not fail to give particular attention to the 
fifth article of my Additional Tlluftrations, 
printed in the correſpondence with Dr. Price, 
p. 288, in which, I think I have proved 
deciſively, that the mind itſelf can never be 
confidered as a proper and ſufficient cauſe 
of particular determinations. 


It 
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It was unfortunate for theſe T/]uftrations, 
that they did not appear till after the great- 
eſt part of your firſt treatiſe was written, 
and yet ſo long before your appendix, that 
I ſuppoſe they were forgotten. Though, as 
you had ſeen them before you wrote the 
preface, and conſequently ſome time before 
the publication of your firſt piece, you had 
a good opportunity of animadverting upon 
them, and might be expected to do it in a 
caſe that ſo materially affected your main 
argument. | | 


You now ſay, in general, that now 
„ have read them, they appear as little 
« ſatisfactory as the former; and that to 
„all which Dr. Prieſtley has advanced in 
the correſpondence, Dr. Price appears 
to have given a very clear and ſufficient 
reply.“ But this particular article, not 
being a proper part of the correſpondence, 
you will find, that Dr. Price has not re- 
plied to it at all, and therefore your anſwer 
to it is not precluded, I particularly 

| D 4 intreat 
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intreat you to refute what is there ad- 
vanced. Point out to me any thing in your 
work, which you think I have not ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered, and I promiſe to be as 
| particular in my diſcuſſon of it as yu 
Das: hs | 


* "% 


9 1 endeayoured to . in my ng 
Section, . that the argument from the 5 
fideration of cauſe and effect does not, as 
you ſay, 80 on the ſuppoſition of 4 mi- 
larity of the conſtituent principles of matter. 
and ſpirit, but only on the determination 
of the mind being ſubject to any /qws at 
all ; and therefore that the cauſe of liberty 
can deriye no advantage from the com- 
monly received principles of the immate- 
riality of the human foul. You ſhould have 
ſaid, whether my reply was ſatisfactory ta 
you, or not. But perhaps I am to inter- 
pret your fence on any ſubject. to be an 
acquieſcence in what I obſerved concerning 
it, and not as an article that you thought too 
| obviouſly inconcluſive to demand any reply. 


© 0 f 4; Pleaſe 
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3- Pleaſe to produce ſome direct proof of 
the exiſtence of the %%, determining power 
you boaſt ſo much of. I mean à proof 
from fact, and not from a merely imagined 
feeling. or conſciouſueſi of it, which one 
perſon may aſſert, and another, who is cer- 
tainly conſtituted in the fame manner, may 
deny. What I aſſert is, that all we can feel, 


or be conſcious of, in the caſe, is that our 


actions, corporeal or mental, depend upon 


our will, or pleaſure; but to ſay that our 


wills are not always influenced by motives, 
is ſo far from being agreeable, that it is 
directly contrary to all experience in our- 
ſelves, and all obſervation of others. 


4. Vou have ſaid nothing to explain, or 
ſoften your denial of the doctrine of divine 
preſcience, which, as a chriſtian, and a 
chriſtian miniſter, it greatly behoves you 

to do, You pretend to be ſhocked at the 
_ conſequences of the doctrine of neceſſity, 
which exiſt only in your own imagination; 
but here is a conſequence of your doctrine 


3 
: 
* 
ö 
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of liberty, directly repugnant to the whole 
tenor of revelation, as it has been under- 
ſtood by all who have ever pretended 
to any faith in it, though they have dif- 
fered ever ſo much in other things. It 
will be well worth your while to make 
another appendix to your book, if it were 
only to give ſome little p/au/ibility to this 
buſineſs, and either to ſhew, if you can, 
that the divine preſcience is not a doctrine 
of the ſcriptures, or that the ſacred writers 
vere miſtaken with reſpect to it. Beſides, 
it is incumbent. upon you to ſhew, inde- 
| pendent of your profeition as a chriſtian, 
how, on your own principles, any ſuch 
government of the world as we fee to take 
place could exiſt. To fay, as you do, that 
God, notwithſtanding his want of preſci- 
ence, may yet govern free beings in the 
beſt manner that free beings can be go- 
verned, will avail you nothing ; becauſe I 
maintain, that if liberty be what you de- 
fine it to be, a power of proper ſelf-deter- 
mination, ſuch beings cannot be governed at 
= all. 
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all. have ſhewn that it is impoſſible they 
ſhould ever be proper ſubjects of moral 
government. The Divine Being cannot 
controul their actions; the influence of all 
motives (the only inſtruments of moral 
government) will be altogether uncertain ; 
he can form no judgment. of their effect; 
and, in conſequence, all muſt be anarchy 
and confuſion. _ 


But I would rather adviſe you to retract 
what you have too haſtily advanced, If 
poſſible, think of ſome method of recon- 
ciling preſcience with liberty ; and by no 
means purchaſe your liberty at ſo very great 
a price. At leaſt be very ſure, in the firſt 
place, that it is worth ſo much. | 


If, as I ſuppoſe will be the caſe, you 
ſhould not be able to reconcile preſcience 
with your more favourite doctrine of free- 
1010l, be adviſed by me, rather than give 
up the former ſo lightly as you do, to keep 
it af all events; even though, in order to 
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do it, you ſhould be obliged to rank it (as 
many truly pious chriſtians do the doctrines 
of franſubſtantiation and the Trinity) amon g 
the myſteries of faith, things to be held 
facred, and not to be ſubmitted to rational 
inquiry. On no account would I abandon 
ſuch a dodrine as that of Divine preſcience, 
while I retained the leaſt reſpe& for reve- 
lation, or wiſhed to look with any ſatis- 
faction on the moral government under 
| 8 E live. ; 


prog you ſhould think all this to 85 1 
thing more than affected ſeriouſneſs, and the 
language of a mere controverſialiſt, puſh- 

ing his adverſary on a precipice, I ſhall quote 


What a brother of yours in this very con- 


troverſy with me obſerves; and it is no leſs 
a, perſon than the celebrated Mr. Bryant. 
And when he (after Dr. Price and your- 
ſelf). ſhall have advanced all that he is 
able, I ſhould think the public will be 
ſatisfied that the moſt ample juſtice muſt 
have been done to that ſide of the queſtion. 
Speaking 
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Speaking of thoſe who ſeruple not to give 
up the doctrine of divine preſcience, rather 
than abandon that of liberty, he ſays, in his 

Addreſs to me, p. 36, © They muſt then give 
„ up the ee at the ſame time, and 
« with the ſcriptures, their religion and 
« faith. For in the ſacred writings the 
8 foreknowledge of the deity is not only 
« jnculcated as a doctrine, but proved by a 
« variety of events.” —If, fir, the earneſt 
language of what you may ſuppoſe (though 
very unjuſtly) to be enmity fail to move you, 


let that of Vriendſbip prevail. 


If after this repeated warning, you ſhould 
perſiſt in treating the doctrine of divine 
preſcience as a thing of ſolittle conſequence, 
the moſt truly candid thing I can fay is what 
you have quoted, and endeavoured to expoſe, 
as the extreme of uncharitableneſs when firſt 
advanced in my controverſy with Dr. 
Beattie, on the ſame occaſion. But becauſe 
you may think the figurative expreſſion too 


ſtrong (though, in fact, the „ it is 
the 
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the better apology it makes) I ſhall ſay the 
fame thing in other Words. It is what 
_  < the heat of diſputation has betrayed you 
« into. You are blind to the conſequences, 
and therefore you know not what you do.” 


5. I particularly deſire you would once 
more go over with me the ſubject of the 
practical influence of the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity. This is far from being, in my opinion, 
the dark fide of my argument, I love, 
and rejoice in this view of it ; confident, 
and I hope I may add, feeling, that, when 
rightly underſtood, it is highly favourable 
to every thing that is great and good in 
man. Tell me whether the belief of the 
certainty of the end, without any idea of 
the neceſſary connection of the means by 
which it 1s brought about (which is the 
doctrine of Calviniſm) does not work one 
way, and the belief of the certainty of the 
end, only as a conſequence of its neceſſary 


connection with the previous means (Which 


is the rise of pbilo 25 phical neceſſity} | 
does 
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does not work another way. Re-peruſe 
my account of their different influences, 
and ſhew, from a juſter view of the princi- 
ples of human nature, that, with thoſe 
apprehenſions, men muſt feel and act dif- 
ferently from what I have ſuppoſed * 
naturally would do. 


6. I likewiſe defire you would particu- 
larly attend to what I have obſerved in my 
ſeventh ſection, with reſpect to the uſe of 
the term agency and reſponſibility ; becauſe, 
if what I have there obſerved be j uſt, you, 
and other defenders of the doctrine of 
liberty can derive no advantage whatever 
from any argument in which it is taken 
for granted, that man, in your ſenſe of the 
terms, is an agent, and a reſponſible being; 
as I ſhew, that the ſtate of moral govern- 
ment in which we are, is perfectly conſiſt- 
ent with, nay, pre-ſuppoſes the doctrine 
of neceſſity; that for this purpoſe it is ſuf- 
ficient that man be, in the popular ſenſe of 
the word only, and not in a ſenſe that pre- 


ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes the doctrine of liberty, an agent, 
and reſpon/ible. Nay, I beg you would 
ſhew how man, conſtituted as-you ſuppoſe 
him to be, can be a ſubject of moral govern- 
ment at all. 


7. As you lay great ſtreſs on the feeling 
of remorſe, I beg you would conſider, and 
reply to what I have urged on that ſubject, 
in my letter to you, p. 62, and my addi- 
tional illuſtrations, p. 296. If my ſtate of 
the fact be juſt, no argument from that 
topic can avail you any thing; every juſt 
view of that ſubject being extremely fa- 
vourable, rather than unfavourable, to the 
doctrine of neceſſity. 


| Pleaſe to obſerve that all theſe queries 

relate to matters ſtrictly argumentative, or 
that muſt be allowed to have weight in 

forming our judgment on the ſubject m 
debate; and do not paſs them over a ſecond 
time, as if they were things of another 
nature, and ſuch as you are under no obli- 
cle 8 gation 
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gation to notice. Say, if you pleaſe, and 
prove it, if you can, that what I have ad- 
vanced with reſpect to them is inconcluſtve; ; 
but do not paſs them over in filence, as if 
they were not of an argumentative nature, 
or indeed, not very materially ſo. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


DEAR SIR, 


| Do not know that it is neceſſary for me 
@ to call your attention particularly to any 
other points in conteſt between us; but I 
earneſtly beg your explicit reply to theſe 
few. Many controverſies have terminated 
without effect, and without any advantage 
to the cauſe of truth, merely becauſe the 
parties have not come to a fair z/ue, but 
have left their readers wiſhing to know 
what the one or the other of them would 
ave replied to this or that argument, or to 
SS 4 this 


— 
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this or that ſtate, or view of it. I wiſh to 
carry this controverſy to its proper conclufion. 
For my part, I will readily -anſwer any 
queſtion you ſhall think proper to propoſe 
to me, and ſhall do it without the leaſt 


reſerve or evaſion. You believe that I would, 


I only beg that you would, in like manner, 
reply to me. More, I think, is to be done 
by diſtin& interrogatories, and categorical 
anfvers,” than in any other manner, Let 
us, however, try this method. A very few 
more ſhort pieces, which, with what we 
have already publiſhed, would not make too 
bulky angle volume for each of .us, might, 
I think; exhauſt all that we can now have 
to fay that is material. Why then, when 
the trouble will be ſo little, and the ad- 
vantage may be ſo great, ſhould you decline 


. , * 
—_— — 


this | buſineſs prematurely? You have cer- 


tainly as much leiſure for the diſcuſſion as 
I have; and as it was you that called me 


out, and not I that called upon you, I 


ſhould imagine you have not leſs zeal in 


the cauſe than RON?" Sid DV 37 
11 i x . 
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Vou cannot apprehend from me any thing 
offenſive to you in my manner of writing, 
any more than I can with reſpect to you; 
nor ſhall I take offence at little things. 
You may make what reflections you pleaſe 
on my femper or manner, and there are 
points enow to hit in both, if you be fo - 
diſpoſed. You have my leave beforehand, 
to fay that I am inſolent in one place, and 
| arrogant in another ; and you may parody 
my moſt obnoxious paragraphs, whether 
in the work you are anſwering, or ou? of it, 
if it will ſerve to amuſe yourſelf or your 
readers. If there be more of pleaſantry 
than ill-nature in your ſtrictures, I will 
chearfully bear it all, and with Themiſto- 
cles to Pauſanias, ſay, Arie me, and as 
often as you pleaſe, but hear me, and an- 
{wer me. 


Whatever I have been, or may be ta 
others, you ſhall have nothing to complain 
of with reſpe& to yourſelf perſonally ; and 
Iam fo happy to find myſelf engaged with 

a perſon 
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a 8 of undoubted "ON in the 
controverſy, that, I own, I am very un 
willing to part with you ſo ſoon. I ſhall be 
like: Horace's' friend, and you muſt have 
ane, to as many ſhifts to get quit of me, 


- Hoping, therefore, to have the ſatiſ- 
Ration. of hearing from you again on the 


ſubject, and wiſhing your reply may be as 


ſpeedy as will be conſiſtent with its being 
well e I: am, I | 
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